and their devotion, unlike that of the majority of her men friends, stood the
test of time.                                                                               m   t
In the 'eighties, the man who was on terms of the closest intimacy with
her was Henry Irving. She was, in the first phase of their friendship, his
"leading lady" in life as well as in the theatre, and in both the position
brought her mingled happiness and unhappiness. Even when the happiness
predominated, she appears to have resented as a woman the egotism which
as Irving's colleague in the theatre she could not help admiring. The original
of the letter from him she quotes on page 232 expressing his sense of her
value to him, and his contrition for appearing ungrateful for her advice and
help, bears the pathetic comment in her writing: "How seldom!" But it was
by no means seldom that he wrote to her lovingly and tenderly. If these let-
ters were sincere, there can be no doubt that he loved her, although he loved
himself and his calling as an actor, which were really inseparable, more. The
nature of her affection for him is more obscure. Her analysis of his char-
acter, given at the end of Chapter XIII, suggests that she was repelled by
some of his qualities. She admired him more as an actor and a worker than
as a man. The frequent recurrence of an entry in her diary for 1887: "Quar-
relled with Henry" makes one think that there was already a rift within the
lute which was eventually to silence the incidental lovers' music in the drama
of their friendship. Another recurring entry: "To the Grange with Henry
to dinner" reminds me to add that in the late 'eighties Irving took a house
with a large garden at Brook Green, rebuilt it and furnished it. He sometimes
entertained his friends there, but never lived in it. The garden was laid out
on the lines of Ellen Terry's garden at Harpenden, one sign of many that
she cherished the memory of her Hertfordshire idyll.
Her children were christened and confirmed at this period. Lady Gordon,
an old friend of Ellen Terry's, and Henry Irving, acted as godmother and god-
father at the christening of the boy, the explanation of Henry and Gordon
being added to the name Edward by which he had been called from infancy
after his father. Edith received the additional names of Geraldine and Ailsa;
Geraldine she derived from her godmother, Mrs Stephen Coleridge, Ailsa from
Ailsa Craig. During a tour in Scotland in the early 'eighties, Ellen Terry,
in the company of Henry Irving and her boy, had visited Ailsa Craig. "What
a good stage name!" Ellen Terry said: "A pity you can't have it, Ted. I shall
give it to Edy." It was given to Edy at her christening, by her godfather,
Henry Irving, and the "Craig" was appended to her brother's Christian
names also. Edy was known as "Ailsa Craig" when she first went on the stage.
Subsequently, to avoid confusion with another actress who had taken the
name, she dropped the "Ailsa," in favour of Edith.
A trait of Ellen Terry's, which cannot be ignored in any faithful and com-
prehensive study of her complex character, is illustrated by this entry in her
diary after Edy's confirmation in Exeter Cathedral: "Edith confirmed today
(January n, 1887) by the Bishop of Exeter (Dr Bickersteth). A private single
ceremony by the Bishop for Edith. Strange! Over thirty years ago Father
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